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The views of Tieck on the subject in question 
are, on the whole, not influenced in any material 
way by either Fr. or A. W. Schlegel. His 
writings contain only two attempts to define 
tragedy. The second *" of them even hardly de- 
serves this name. The first 6 * is somewhat more 
definite ; it identifies the essence of tragedy with 
the representation of passion, its aim with the 
evoking of fear and pity. However, these con- 
ventional definitions fail to express adequately the 
views which Tieck held at that time. In analyzing 
Shakespeare's tragedies, Tieck mentions in only 
three places M pity as being the tragic effect ; in all 
other places 66 he points to fear. Less harmonious 
are the ideas concerning the tragic effect which 
may be derived from Tieck' s literary reviews of 
later date. Tieck does not wholly abandon the 
idea that the spectator must be stirred to fear by 
tragedy"; but he now sees the tragic effect more 
in the feeling of admiration " or of peace. " Even 
more chaotic, it must be assumed, were then 
Tieck' s views on the essence of tragedy. It is 
not even clear in what Tieck sees the character- 
istics of his idol, Shakespeare. Is it the form of 
his tragedies, or the portrayal of characters and 
passion, or irony? Othello (iv, 223), Tasso 
(rv, 257) and Wallenstein (in, 49) are called 
wonderful Seelengemalde. On the other hand, 
Lear (in, 226 ff. ) and the career of the historical 
Anne Boleyn are conceived as tragedies of misfor- 
tune and the life of the latter is considered a very 
good subject for tragedy. In the later Unterhal- 
tungen mit Tieck,'' the Rauber are highly praised 
on account of the gigantic figure of Franz Moor 
(193 ff. ), and likewise Goetz von Berlichingen on 
account of the vigor and life pervading it. Still 
it is not the portrayal of passion but the downfall 
of the man which at bottom makes the figure of 
Franz appeal most strongly to Tieck. Further- 
more, Tieck does not fail to refer with apparent 
satisfaction to a spirit of reconciliation running 

63 E. Kopke, L. Tieck, u, 235. 
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through the drama. This spirit, he finds, is pro- 
nounced everywhere. 

It can safely be said that the mature Tieck had 
no definite conception of tragedy aside from the 
fact that he considered Shakespeare as its highest 
possible representative. On the other hand, it is 
probable that to him Lear was the highest type of 
the tragic hero. His conception of this character 
is not always the same ; but if we are allowed to 
consider Tieck's critical reviews of 1820-25 as 
the sesthetic programme of his later years, then we 
may infer that to him Shakespeare's Lear in par- 
ticular and Shakespeare's tragedies in general are 
tragedies of misfortune. 

It is obvious that Tieck's views on tragedy have 
on the whole little in common with those of the 
two Schlegels. Only in one point he fully agrees 
with them, in the position he gives to guilt in 
tragedy. In E. Kopke, L. Tieck, n, 235, Kr. 
Sehr., m, 19 ff., 51, 226, guilt is treated as being 
of decidedly little importance to tragedy ; Kr. 
Sehr., in, 49, even show a predilection for the 
guiltless tragic hero. A connecting of the down- 
fall with guilt is generally absent. Fr. Schlegel 
accepts guilt in tragedy reservedly in his letters to 
his brother, 118 ; he rejects it absolutely in his 
early writings, i, 158. A. W. Schlegel does not 
favor a mechanical distribution of reward and 
punishment at the end of a drama (Dew. LUt. D., 
etc., 19. voL, 123). But he also dislikes that 
the wicked should remain absolutely unpunished 
(Sammtl. Werhe, vi, 298-99), and prefers the 
immanent rewarding of the good and the punish- 
ment of the bad (ib., vi, 263, 299). 



Paul Eeifp. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 

I. 

Anglo-Saxon Chroniele, 897. 

There is one passage in the interesting but 
somewhat complicated account of the naval en- 
gagement between the "West-Saxons and the 
Danes off the Isle of Wight, given in the Ghroni- 
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cfe under the year 897, that appears to be con- 
tradictory of its context. The narrative states, it 
will be remembered, that Alfred had designed and 
built a fleet of vessels of a new kind, larger and 
better than the boats of the Frisians or the Danes. 
In this year, 897, nine of these new boats were 
sent out against six Danish ships that were harry- 
ing the country in Devon and all along the south- 
ern coast. The West-Saxon ships succeeded in 
intercepting the Danish ships at the mouth of one 
of the channels which separate the Isle of Wight 
from the mainland (forforon him f>one mvfian 
for an on utermere), at which mouth the narrative 
does not state. Three of the six Danish ships 
came out to attack the West-Saxons, and of these 
three ships two were taken and their crews were 
slain, but the third ship escaped. In the mean- 
time, the other three Danish ships lay grounded 
up in the channel, and it was because they were 
grounded that they failed to come to the aid of 
the other half of their fleet. As the tide continued 
to ebb, all of the West-Saxon ships grounded also, 
three on the same side of the channel as that on 
which the Danish ships were grounded, the other 
six on the opposite side of the channel. The 
West-Saxon forces being thus separated, the 
Danes seized their opportunity, and coming over- 
land, they attacked the crews of the three ships 
that were grounded on their side of the channel. 
In this engagement divers persons were slain, both 
Danish and Christian, but the flood tide coming 
first to the Danish ships (/>a com />cem Deniseum 
scipumfieh wrfldd to, 7er />a Crtstnan tnehten hira 
ut ascufan), they pushed out and rowed away. 
They were so much weakened by their losses, 
however, that two of the three ships were unable 
to row out around the Sussex coast, and were cast 
up on the land. The crews were carried to Win- 
chester, where they were hanged at the command 
of the King. 

The inconsistency in the above story is this : if 
the Danish ships were the farthest up in the chan- 
nel, how could flood tide come to them before it 
came to the West-Saxons ? As this is one of the 
rare passages in which Mr. Flummer fails us, and 
as I was convinced, in general, of the literal truth 
of the Chronicle, I began to look abroad for some 
explanation of this apparent contradiction, and 
in the character of the tides about the Isle of 



Wight I found a plausible justification of the 
words of the chronicler. 

The great tidal wave, the advancing and reced- 
ing of which causes the fluctuations of the tides 
along all the coasts of western Europe, moves in 
on the land from the open ocean in a north- 
easterly direction. This tidal wave, meeting the 
opposition which the island of Great Britain offers 
to its progress, splits into two arms, the one arm 
passing up through the English Channel, the 
other up through the Irish Channel and around 
the northern shores of Scotland. These two arms 
meet then, tide opposed to tide, at a position in 
the North Sea. 'Phenomena similar to those 
produced by the division of the tides round the 
British Isles,' we are told by MacKinder (Britain 
and the British Seas, New York, 1902, p. 39), 
' are to be found on a smaller scale, causing all 
manner of complexities whenever the coast is 
beset with islands. A classical instance of this, 
recorded nearly twelve hundred years ago by the 
Venerable Bede, who wrote at Jarrow on the 
remote Tyne, occurs at Southampton. Here, by 
reason of the interference of the Isle of Wight, 
there are four tides a day, high water through 
Spithead being two hours later than high water 
from the Solent. The advantages incident to the 
Port of Southamption have long been appreciated 
by mariners. ' 

Turning now to Bede (ed. Plummer 1. 238, 
Lib. rv, Cap. xiv (xvi)) we learn further per- 
tinent details. In his description of the Isle of 
Wight he says : ' Sita est autem haec insula contra 
medium Australium Saxonum et Geuissorum, in- 
terposito pelago latitudinis trium milium, quod 
uocatur Soluente ; in quo uidelicet pelago bini 
aestus oceani, qui circum Brittaniam ex infinito 
oceano septentrionali erumpunt, sibimet inuicem 
cotidie conpugnantes occurrunt ultra ostium flu- 
minis Homelea, quod per terras Iutorum, quae ad 
regionem Geuissorum pertinent, praefatum pelagus 
intrat ; finitoque conflictu in oceanum refusi, unde 
uenerant, redeunt.' Does not this account of 
Bede's afford a satisfactory explanation of the 
statement of the chronicler ? Evidently the West- 
Saxon ships were below the place of the meeting 
of the tides and they must have been in the Spit- 
head channel. The flood tide comes first to the 
Danish ship because it comes to them through the 
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Solent channel and it is through the Solent chan- 
nel that they row out and escape. Two of their 
three ships, it will be remembered, are unable to 
continue the flight and are cast upon the shores of 
Sussex by the sea. 

Just where the two tides meet and just where 
the fighting mentioned by the annalist took place, 
I am unable to determine. I confess to a com- 
plete failure in an attempt to work out the action 
of the tides, their height and periods at different 
places about the Isle of Wight, with the aid of the 
admiralty tide tables. One more skilled in such 
matters or one practically familiar with the waters of 
the Spithead and the Solent should be able, however, 
to make our knowledge of the details of this engage- 
ment even more specific. Bede says that the meeting 
of the tides takes place opposite the mouth of the 
Homelea, and Mr. Plummer (Vol. 2, p. 230) 
informs us that the Homelea is the modem Ham- 
ble. The Hamble is a small stream, still navi- 
gable, but formerly much larger (Murray, Hand- 
book of Surrey, Hants and Isle of Wight, p. 210), 
which flows into the lower end of Southampton 
Water. In the Anglo-Saxon version of Bede the 
words ultra . . . pertinent are omitted ; did the 
West-Saxon translator question the truth of this 
statement of Bede' s ? It is interesting to note that 
remains of boats supposed to be of Alfred's period, 
have been found imbedded in the mud near the 
mouth of the Hamble river. One of them was 
originally ' at least 130 feet long and was caulked 
with moss ; its ribs which measured about fourteen 
inches by twelve, were four inches apart, the inter- 
vals being filled with some kind of cement, while 
the planking consisted of three thicknesses of oak, 
fastened with iron bolts.' (Victoria History of 
Hampshire, London [1902], pp. 396-397). This 
ship, if it is a relic of West-Saxon days, is more 
likely to have been one of Alfred's new-fashioned 
ships than a Danish ship. The Chronicle says 
that Alfred's ships were nearly twice as long as 
the Danish ships, and a well-preserved specimen 
of a Danish boat found in a peat bog in Jutland 
measures only 78 feet in length. 

This earliest account of an English naval en- 
gagement has suffered strangely at the hands of 
later historians. The Latin chroniclers all give a 
garbled version of the story, the most remarkable 
being that by Matthew Paris (Rolls ed., 1. 434) : 



' Eodem tempore pagani cum sex galeiis in ostium 
fluminis cui uthemare [cf. the Chronicle, on 
utermere'] nomen est applicantes, praedis ibidem 
vacabant et rapinis.' But even Matthew Paris 
must yield to this mixture of half-truth and un- 
truth in one of the recent Alfred centenary volumes 
(Draper, Alfred the Great, London, 1901, p. 17) : 
' In 897 the south coast was ravaged by a Danish 
fleet, to meet which Alfred had ships built of a 
new and larger type ; as a result, twenty ships 
with their crews were beaten in that year, and we 
read in particular of an engagement inside the 
Isle of Wight, when the crews of two vessels, 
which were driven on shore at an ebb of the tide, 
were captured and taken to Winchester, where 
Alfred had them hanged for the pirates that they 
were.' 

H. 

Scurheard, Beowulf 1033, Andreas 1133. 

The compound, scurheard, was somewhat fully 
discussed in various numbers of this publication 
several years ago. It was explained (Pearce, M. 
L. N., 7. 193), as meaning ' hardened in water,' 
scur supposedly passing from the meaning ' shower 
of water ' into the meaning ' water at rest ' ; by 
Professor Hart (M. L. N, 8. 61), as meaning 
'sharp, cutting like a storm'; and finally, with 
Mullenhof, by Palmer (M. L. N., 8. 61), as 
meaning 'hard in the battle.' Although the 
development of sour, 'storm,' through the stages 
'assault,' 'battle,' seems very plausible, yet un- 
doubted examples of the word in this last meaning 
are wanting in Anglo-Saxon. It may be of inter- 
est to note, however, that the desired meaning 
is clearly defined in the following passages in 
Chaucer : 

' Men seen alday, and reden eek in stories, 
That after sharpe shoures been victories.' 

Tr. and Or., 3. 1063-1064. 

' But in the Jaste shour, sooth for to telle, 
The folk of Troye hem-selven so misledden, 
That with the worse at night horn ward they fledden.' 

2h and Or., 4. 47-49. 

Less certain is the occurrence in Minor Poems, 
22. 66, where two of the three MBS. read sorwys, 
sorwes, and one shoures : 

' That I now dorste my sharpe Borwes [shoures] smerte 
Shewe by worde.' 
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III. 



Chaucer's Troilus and Criseyde, v, 813-814. 

None of the reverend commentators, so far as I 
have observed, have condescended to tell the story 
of Cressid's eyebrows. Yet this item in the cata- 
log of the lady's charms has a history and its ups 
and downs are of some slight interest. Chaucer 
grants her all the graces of perfect beauty, with 
one exception : 

'And, save hir browes ioyneden y-fere, 
Ther nas no lak, in ought I can espyen.' 

Boccaccio is silent concerning the eyebrows, ap- 
parently realizing that the less said the better. 
But both Guido and Benoit mention them. Guido 
(Historia, sig. e 2 recto, col. 1, quoted by Ham- 
ilton, The Indebtedness of Chaucer's Troilus and 
Criseyde to Guido Delle Colonne's EMoria Tro- 
jana, p. 82) says : 

'Briseida autem filia Calcas multa fuit speci- 
ositate decora nee longa nee brevis nee nimium 
macilenta, lacteo profusa candore, genisroseis,flavis 
crinibus. Sed superciliis junctis, quorum junctura 
dum multa piloxitate tumesceret modicam incon- 
venientam presentabat.' 

Benoit (11. 5261-5262, quoted by Hamilton, 
p. 82), also mentions the defect of the eyebrows : 

' MSs le sorcil qui li giseient 
Auquetes li mesaveneient.' 

Mr. Skeat {Works, 2. 498), thinks that Chau- 
cer's description of Criseyde is mainly his own 
invention ; but Mr. Skeat should know better 
than to suppose that Chaucer would wantonly 
belittle the beauty of any fair lady, least of all of 
his heroine. Chaucer is here simply following the 
lead of his sources, although his sources, at this 
point, do not happen to be Boccaccio. 

But what grudge had Benoit and Guido against 
their Briseida? If we turn to Dares we shall find 
the ultimate source of all the later portraits of 
Briseida or Criseyde. We read in Dares (Teub- 
ner ed., p. 17, U. 7-10) : 

' Briseidam formosam non alta statura candidam 
capillo flavo et molli superciliis junctis oculis 
venustis corpore aequali blandam afiabilem vere- 
cundam animo simplici piam.' 



Now it is most certain that Dares did not intend 
to ascribe a defect of feature to Briseis when 
he spoke of her 'superciliis junctis.' He was, 
indeed, following the best taste of his time, and 
in regarding joined eyebrows as a characteristic of 
beauty, he had behind him the authority of such 
connoisseurs as Theocritus and Ovid. Thus Theo- 
critus (Idyttia, 8. 72) : 

Kfy/iJk yap 4k rSwrpm crvpo^pvs Kopa l^tfes l8oto-a, 

which Mr. Lang translates, 'me, even me, from 
the cave, the girl with meeting eyebrows spied 
yesterday. ' 1 

In his Ars Amatoria (3. 200-201), Ovid tells 
how this charm is to be supplied by art if nature 
is niggardly : 

Sanguine quae vero non rubet, arte rubet. 
Arte supercilii confinia nuda repletis. 

Who it was — whether Isaac Porphyrogenitus, 
or Johannes Malalas, Manasses, or Tzetzes — that 
first turned this grace with which Criseyde started 
on her career into a defect, I am unable to say; 
but a defect it became and as such was perpetuated 
by Guido, Benoit, and even Chaucer. Guido and 
Benoit we may forgive, for they wrote with the 
stern impartiality of history. But why did not 
Chaucer, who wrote merely as poet, follow the 
good example of Boccaccio ? 



George Philip Krapp. 



Columbia University. 



EXOECIBM WITH A STOLE. 

Illustrated by Examples in the Farce op 

Maltre Pierre Pathelin, in Li jus Adan, and 

in the fabliau entitled Estula. 

When the thick-witted draper, Guillaume 
Joceaume, arrives at the house of Maltre Pathe- 
lin, fondly hoping to be paid for the six ells of 
cloth out of which that crafty lawyer has just 
swindled him, he is astonished to hear Guillemette 

1 See Fritzsche's edition, p. 290, for other examples and 
a learned discussion ; and note Theocritus, once removed, 
in Tennyson's CErume, 'loveliest in all grace of movement, 
and the charm of married brows.' 



